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the Massachusetts House of Representatives, between the
years 1764 and 1775. When the contest of words and of
arms was over he was not only not an aid in the organization
of the new Government, but he was an obstacle to its success.
He accepted the Constitution with hesitation and under
constraint. After the overthrow of slavery and the ratification
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, Mr. Stun-
ner gave no wise aid to the work of reconstructing the gov-
ernment upon the basis of the new conditions that had been
created by the war and by the abolition of slavery. As every
guarantee for freedom contains some element of enslave-
ment over or against some who are not within the guarantee,
men sometimes hesitate as to the wisdom of accepting guar-
antees of rights in one direction which work a limitation of
rights or privileges in other directions. The Constitution of
the United States, while it gave power to the body of States
and guaranteed security to each yet deprived the individual
States of many of the privileges and powers that they had
enjoyed as colonies. Every amendment to the Constitution,
from the first to the last, has limited the application of the
doctrine of home rule in the government.

Upon the election of Mr. Wilson to the office of Vice-
President, I was chosen by the Legislature of Massachusetts
as his successor in the Senate. I left the Treasury and Gen-
eral Grant's Cabinet with reluctance, but my experience in
both branches of the government had led me to prefer the
legislative branch, where there is at least more freedom of
action than can be had in an executive department. This
opinion is in no sense due to the nature of my relations with
General Grant His military habits led him to put responsi-
bility upon subordinates and this habit he carried into civil
affairs.

Moreover, in my own case, he recognized that fact that I
had accepted the place upon his urgent request, command